EUROPE LOOKS AT INDIA

indeed were eager to hear more about the East. These des-
criptions of gorgeousness and mythological demons, of
fabulous deeds and the ferocity of an alien nature, of
tropical vegetation and of heroes of truly superhuman
stature, stimulated their imagination; and it was not long
before the East had become a poetic convention.   Fitz-
gerald's Omar Kayyam was only the climax of an evolu-
tion which started at the beginning of the nineteenth
century and which from now on no great writer could
quite avoid.   Tennyson's eastern sketches interspersed in
many of his poems are as fair an instance as could be given
of the false clamour and the unreal atmosphere of fairy
tales that this convention created in English literature.
Moore's Lalla Roofyi coming soon after Southey's poem, is
another instance to the point. Longman had offered him,
in 1814, three thousand guineas for a metrical romance on
an eastern subject, which once again, proves the immense
popularity of t!^e oriental convention in English litera-
ture at that time.   Moore's long and at present unread-
able poem, decided to a great extent the form in which
the cultivated world of England pictured India.   Moore
sought his effects through fullness of details, but know-
ing very little of India, his poem is also full of inaccura-
cies and the most incredible blunders.   Reality and ima-
gination have nothing in common in this poem.   How-
ever fascinating some of his descriptions of the landscape
and the people of India may be, the impression it produ-
ces on us today is that of an unrealized experience, the
result of a half-digested and misunderstood literary con-
vention, paralysing rather than stimulating the imagi-
native facultv of anv sensitive reader.